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V ' ' ' ' ' ■ " ' " ~ 
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"V , " / . . ' - . ^ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE INSTRUCTION''^ 
IN- READING 'instructional^ RESEARCH^ ;^ ^ * ' 

Gerald G. Daffy and Laura R. Roehler^* • . , * * 

Resiearchers of reading have long been interested Ih the 

processes of reading and how individuals learn to read*. .Less 

. ^. 

empha^sis has been nraced' on instruction and* what teachers do tD ^ 

- ^ . • ^ »^ ^ . \ '/ , ^ r J ^ 

teach reading. Recently, howeve?:, a/ch4nge h^rs' occurrefd, • : 



Stimulated by findings from research on ,teacblng and by the needs*'- 
of practitioners, more and '.more reading researcji has^fbcused 
on instructional issues. For -instance, . Dur kin (1979) has examined 
th« comprehensipn insti^uction in elementary classrooms; XDalfee' 
and Point^owski (1981) have looked at decoding instruction; 



Hansen- (19 8 1) ha s^ s tudied- the -teaehin^ of -iFtf-ereacing-^-^oJien- ^~ 

and Stover (19,81) have examined ttie teaching of comprehension of 

* » * 

math story problems; and Carver and Hoffman (1981) have examined 

< ft 

computerized teaching of fluency. 



1, This paper was presented at a research session on Reading Instructional 
iReseS^rch at the National Reading Conference, Dallas, 'Texas, December' 

1981. Much'o^ the thinking for this^pylper was done while the authors 
were on sabba'bical from Michigan Stdte University during- 1980-1981*" 
The writing was done under the auspices of the ^IRT. , . ^ 

2. Gerald Duffy is a "professor of- te^acher education in the College of 
Education at Michigan State University and was co-coordinator of the 
Conceptions of Reding Project in the IRT* L^ura Roehler is an 
associate professor of teacher education in the College of Educa<^gnJ 
Michigan State University, and was co-coortfinator of the' Language^rts 
Projebt in the IRT, The authors gratefully acknowledjge the tangible 
assistance provided by £heir colleague^ at MSU, particularly Drs. 
Linda Patriarca, George Sherman, Lee SK\ilman, and Ray , Wesseltnan. 



A particular interest *has su^faoied regarding th,e instruction 
of reading comprehension. • For instance, The Center for the Study 
of Reading, University of Illinois,' 'has committed, itself to'the. 
study o/ di*rect instruction of comprehension (Note 1), and the 
Natio'nal Reading Conference, l&d by reseanchers such as Patty 
Ahd^ers (UniVersity of Arizona), Mark Aulls (McGill University),. 
__Jain^_Cunnirigha^ NorthH3aro"llTra:)7^Micha^l Kamil 

(University of Illinois-Chica^*o) , P. David PeaLSon (Universit;^ 'of ' 
Illinois), Michael Strange (IJniversity of Texas) ^ and Cathy W'ilsop/ 
(University of Iowa), has in^e last three ye^rs sponsored a 

* . ' • * ! , 

continuing study of reading instructional research in comprehensj.on. 

i: * . 

.rFo^ those of us who are concerned about the instructional ; 
issues associated with reading comprehension, this interest in 
instruction is a happy circumstance. We can expect that, as a 
result of these efforts, we ylll soon be in a position to inform 
the practice of teachers and teacher educators regarding effective 
teaching of reading* > '« - " ' 

Currently, however, progress toward this goal is slow, partly 
because res(earchers-^gf r^ading instruction, having been less th^n 
precise in the use of the term "instruction,** are now having 
trouble defining what it is we are studying. For instance, 
there is a ^debate over, what Butkin (1979) really meant when she 
repor4:ed that the teachers she pbserved spent 'little time 
instructing comprehension; Hodges (1980) argues that instruct:^^n 
is^'more than what Durkin said it was, while Heap's (Note 2) 



^ critique of Durkin is basec^^on y^t another definition of what 
instruction is. Such lack of" clari.ty regarding the nature of 
instruction is also illustrated 1)y comparing Barr*s (1981) 

. ins^ji^uctional focua, the .view of * instruction implicit in the ' 
two treatments used* by Hansen (1981), the "corrective" model used 

.by Gohen and. StoVer (1981), the "story map" presented by Beck 
and McKeown (1981),, the modeling espoused by Carnine and Silbert 

^^1979) and the explicative instructional ^nction for which we have 

argued (Duffy and Roehler, in press). In each case, instruction 

means something different. Yet all of^ those cited used the term 

v^as'-if they shared a ^common definition. This sometimes means^ th*t 

> ' %. • 

researchers have difficulty interpreting the implication's of even 

the finest research studies, ^uch as »the one in which Calfee and 

^F^ntlcowski . (1981) AO_ncJ.ad.eL_tJiaJ:_±nstxuc-t-ion -shoU"ld--be-"*MlTect ^nd 

structured" but fail'"To^s^ecif y exactly what- that is. While ^)^riety 

in viewpoints about instruction is desirable, not knowing where 

one person* s ".instruction" intersects with another's i^iakes it 

* difficult for researchers to talk to each other and for the 

* * ^ . -f/ . 

teachers and> teacher educators who are the consumers of the 
research to know how -the findings inform practice, Heh.ce, we 
need, to think rigor.ously, about what, is Jthe "instruction" 'in 
reading instructional research. 

This paper , is a^fir^t ste'p^in that direction. It suggests- 
analytic Categories for describing and thinking about insti;uction, 
t particularly that found' in current research of "coraprehen;sionr 
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teachings . We\ave np ilJ.u§ions about 'the long-term .utility of 

this effort/ It no doubt will ahd, indeed, ought to be- sopn 

made obsolete by more refined, more elegant, "and more descriptive 

efforts. It does, however, *serve as an example of the type of 
- * ♦ 

thinking we feel must be done if we are to become more precise 

in our study of instruction,' It . is *of f ered' here in the hope / ^ 

that It will challenge others to develop a "grammar of instruction" — 

JL description of the components of instruction and their 

interrelationships. * ^ ' - . 

* .J N * . 

rhe Analytic Categories o'f Instruction 
To clarify,* clinic J.i;ig about the' instruction in reading instruc- 
tional research, we^analyzed studies. currentr^Jbeing repojt.ed^and • 
^^tried to rationally determine what instructional distiac.tions are 
^ being made. The result wasxeight analytic categories, sta^rting with 
the broadest distinctions about the meaning of instruction and moving 
steadily through finer and finer distinctions. Each analytic cate- 
gory ig identified with an arable numeral and iftcludes one or more 
'distinct conceptual types, although we realize that in practice such 
distinctions are seldom clear" and that, indeed, teachers may sometimes 
deliberately combine types. 

* 

Figure 1 provides ait overview of the direction the analysis 
takes. Note that the eight categories are divided into three 
^sub-sets: Categories^* 1-3 describe the_ rhetorical distinctions 
that are often made about instr^iction, prbviding a background to 
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Figure 1. Analytic categories to describe reading inst?-uctional research. 
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the analysis of the instruction found i'n current instructioilal 

s * 

;^ 

research (see Figure 2, page 10); Categories 4' and 5 describe t^he 
global ingredients which are descriptive of the instructional 
mode currently being researched (see Figure 3, page 1^) ; and 
-Categories 6-8 describe tlie specific pedagogical behaviors 
being studied in reading • instructional research (see Tigure 4, 
page 20). Note also that the ajialysis progresses to the right 
in Figure 1, rather than developing in balance. This is because . 
the -reading instructional research currently being reported is 
almost exclusively of the "dir'ect instruction" mode. Because 
the other modes are discussed but seldom researched, there was no 
instructjLpn to analyze in- these mod^s*. 

Categories 1-3: Rfietoricaj. Distinctions 

These seldoih-researched but much-discussed distinctions focus 
on broad differentiations about instruction and result in four 
th^oretica'lly-feasible modes of instruction. While on%yCone of 
these modes ds represented in current reading instructional research 
all four are important, since many of the debates about the way 

comprehension should be 'taught are based on these rhetorical . 

'* ^ 

distinctions. ' ' * 

k 

Category 1 . The ^*irst category is strictly definitional* 
It Wkes a distinction between what to teach and how to teach it* 
The question of "what to teach" is a curriculum issue*; -its focus"^ 
is the content to be selected for instruction.' Insttuction, h^bwever 



4 * 



refers to how .orte ^inipar^ts this content 'to leari>^rs.. While inS'ttuc- 
tion cannot occur without content, and teaching effectiveness'^ 
depends, h^th on teaching the right thing and teaching it well, 
the "what to*' and "how to" question's are nevertheless conceptually 
different'. Concerns such as whether we should include ipore * ^ . 
writing in the readirfg period, or whether w^ should tea,ch ' 
syllables gather than phonograms are problems of "what tq teach." 
Instruction — the "how to'^ — occurs /after such content desicions have ' 
b'^^n made. Consequently, in analyzing the 'instruction in reading 

instructional research, the first distinction is between "the what" 

< > • , • ^ ^' ^ 

•and ^'the^how." Tins truet ion -refers to the-latter. * ^ ' 

< . • - i • * 

Category 2 . The secopd* category focuses*^n the. source of the 

materials of * instruction, since all readii\g instruction implies that 

spme thing must be read. Two conceptual types are possible Viere 

(although we remind you again »that, in practice, they can be 

combined). The first conceptual type is "textbook-bchind"- 

- instruction. Such i-rts^iructioo is based on the assumption that . . 

_ * 

students ^ill read a textbook of , one kind or another. -^The Das^l 
textbook is the, prevalent example found at the elajnentary level, 
although softback programmed materials, ins true ticJnal kits and » 
even computer assisted instruction are of this conceptual type. 

The second conceptual type in this category is "textbook 
free" reading instruction. Such instruction is'^based on' the \ 
. assumption that students^ will no.t use a textbook; instead, 
» reading materials will be selected and/oK created by the students 
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themselves. Most versions of the language experience approach are 
typical o^f this type, as are "individualfz&d trading" approaches • 
that call for the use of trade -books. • ' r * * 

Y , Category' j . ThijS category focuses on* the teacher's ingtriic- 
tional role when 'bringing students together with the materials. 



'Thi^s role can be one of two types. In the first, the teacher 



brings ^the--materials and students together according to the 
'directives of an instructionaL desigA (either prescribed or 
'de^elop^d b*y*the teacher) .Which iifcludes a logically developed • 

sequence d£ both content and instructional activiti^'s; in the' 

second, the t^^cher allows children to ekplore and experience, the • 
^Eoaterials in aoif unstructured ipanner a)id* responds in appropriate wa^s 

to -the "teachable moments" that arise from^such encounters^. 

Rhett)rically, this distinction ^between "designed" and "responsive" 

instruction is a crucially important one. • Designey instruction 

• \ ^ . - I * • 

provides opportunity for students to^ learn; responsive instruction 

* • . » ' 

waits , for pup.il responses that provide the teacher with" the 

opportunity .to teach. tT)egigned instruction expects the teacher to 

adhWe "closely to t;he instructional prescription; responsive 

instriictivon expects spontai^ous and inventive teacher r'esponses to 

■childrei^^s interactions with text. Designed instruction assumes that 

instruction creates learning outcomes; responsive instruction 

ass umes that instruction facilitates learning outcomes.' In short, 

designed instruction is what giost people are talking about v?hen they 

describe* "direct instruction" in reading. I^is exemplified by , 

/ 



most of the stan&ard basal**-text progr'ams aqd other conunerclal - , 
^reading materials found in tpday's classrooms. Responsive instruction 

^on the other hapd, is more coij^steijt 'with the practices espoused ' 
by "open, classroom" advocates. Iti reading, its ideals are • 
reflected in language experience and individualized 'reading^ 
approaches . ' - ' - 

• , Summary . As seen irv Figur§ 2, the distinctions* in the^first 

•three tzate^gories result in four possible modes of instruction: 

textboo K-bDuhd /designed, ' textbook-bound /responsive , textbdok-f f ee/ 

designed, and t;ext^ook-f jjee/responsive..- However, -^jhile such 

i- , , - . ♦ » 

. ^ V • ' ' -v - • 

instructional diversaty is theoretically possible, only the^» ' 
textbook-bound/designed mdae of^nstruction reflected in the 



\ 



'riding instructional 'research currently being reported. 
• . ^•" . ^ ^ 

.Consequently, we Nopw pursufl. (ji^r analysis in tha^ direction, ^ 

• CategorjLes 4 apd 5: falobalr^Ingred.i'entg - r? ' . 

When examining the' read?.ng instructiernat!l, re^searcti currenjily 

•"^ ■• ' ' 

'Weing reported jfc, two cTiafacieristics ^aire -apparent. , Fir^t,. as noted 
above, ^'nearly all the studies ^reflect the textbook-bound/desig^ed 
mode t>^ instruction. Second, within^his mode certain instj-uctidpal 
characteristics prevail. These- characteristi'es of textbook-bpund/ 



designed irfstructio'n' are discusses in Categories 4 and 5. • , - , 

r Category 4 . The fourth anaj.ytic category for dgscrlbing • *. 
and thinking aboui:, instruction is the only one for which .there . is 
no apparent disagreement. , Regardless of one/ s ^instructional 
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^Figure 2. Rhetorical distinctions. 
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position (especially within the textbook-bound and designed mode), 
^^there is ag^^^^ent that instruction roust solicit a response 
^ from students and that such responses are best obtained iTi a 
directed piractice situation .using the textbook and/or its 
associated instruc-tional materials (such as the workbook), 1^ 
short, practice is a necessary part of instruction. Everr 

> c 

advocates of textbook-free and responsive m6des of reading 
^ instruction agree that practice is important (although they . ' 
prefer to call it "experiences with text" or '*'encounters with 
print"). Consequently, wi\atever other dif f ictilties there may be 
in describing the instruction in fading instructional research, 
there is no doubt about whether practice will be part of it» 
Tt will be. 

Category 5 , The complexity of instruction is. revealed in the 
fact that, while practice is central to instruction, a variety of 
teacher instructional behavior. is expected during practice. The 
research includes three distinct types. 

We label the' first "organizational behaviors." These ^are the 
instructional behaviors teachers use* to organize their classroom. 
They include the scheduling and management behaviors associated with 
allocated Instructional time and engaged time' on task, the grouping 
behaviors associated with placing pupils in appropriate reading 
groups and the pacing behaviors th&t, to 'a large degree, .govern 
the amount* of content covered. Many of the findings from research 
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on teaching, especially the process-product studies, have focused 

attention on the importance of sucji organizational bfehaviors. 

In reading, Barr's (liftfe 3) emphasis on the time resources 

allocated to rea<iing groups gives priority to the teacher's 

4 

function as an brganizer and dispenser of instructional time. 

The second t>pe of instructional behavior is tfie teacher's 

socio-cultural instructional behaviors. Here, the focus becomes 

the teache^^s role in forging working relationships with students, 

f 

in maintaining activity flow, in resolving various role conflicts 
and in establishing a^id maintaining the classroom social system. 
The "work of McDermott /l977), Mehan (1979), Doyle (1979), Au and 
Mason (1981), and others are particularly relevant here. The 
common focus of this teacher instructional behavior i? the teacher- 
pypil interaction and its relationship to the social organization 
in the classroom. The assumption i,s that the teacher 'a instructional 
behavior must solicit student responses within an environment 
governed by social and cultural conventions. 

The third type^ of teacher instructional behavior is labeled 
"verbal-pedagogJ.cal . " This type of behavior is implicit in nearly 
all discussions of instruction because it is universally assumed 
that teachers will say something to 'students when soliciting 
responses during practice. Further, it is assumed that what 
teachers say is pedagogically based — that is, that teacher's 
verbal interactions with students embody pedagogical strategies 
that increase the chances that the student will, respond 
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sucpessfully. The various kinds of verbal-pedagogical strategies 
^ found in current reading instructional research are discussed 
in Category 7. 

Summary . As seen in Fi^re 3, the textbook-bound and. 
designed mode of 'instructional always focus on student response 
to directed practice and call for organizational behaviors, 
social management behaviors, a*nd verbal-pedagogical behaviors 
by teachers. Since such specific verbal-pedagogical- teacher 
behaviors are the. topic of mucH of the reading instructional 
reseatch, they are the focds of categories 6-8. 
♦ 

Categories 6-8; Specific Pedagogical Behaviors 

As noted in Category 5 above, effective teaching requires 
at least three kinds of teacher instructional behavior since ' . 
(1) classrooms must be» organized, (2) instruction must be 
conducted within ^ sociaT system and (3) teachers must say 
helpful things to students. It is the specifics of the latter 
set of teacher behaviors that now becomes our focus. 

Category 6 . While it is generally agreed that teachers 
ought to say helpful things to students, the source of such 
instructional comments takes two foAns. The' firsthand most 
prevalent) is typified by the standard basal textbook in which 
the design prescribes both the curricular sequence and. the ^ 
sequence of instructional Activities but stops short of 
-specifying the exact words 'the teacher must use wh^n presenting 
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instruction. Thfe second, like the first, prescribes a design 
for curricular sequence and for instructional activi-ties; in 
addition, however, it provides a sci^ipt that teachers are\ . 
expec^ied to follow verbatim when presenting instruction (e.g., 
DISTAR,* a popular ^rea\ling program)* Thus, an analysis of the instruc 
tion in reading instructional research must include insirtructional 
cpnimunications,^ whether they are to be created and articulated by 
teachers themselves or created and scripted for teachers by **master 
developers" (Rosenshine, Note* 4), 

^ Category 7 . Examination of current reading instructional 
research* (both scripted and 'non-scripted) indicates that there 
^ are five Vverbal-pedagogical*' instructional behaviors being 
studied: . (1) setting expectancies, (2) giving directions, "(3) ' 
monitoring with corrective feedback,^ (4) modeling, and (5) 
explaining. At first glance, these appear to be* five distinctly 
different types. ' However, as we have argued 'elsewhere (Duffy 
and Roeh]/er, in press) „ this apparently diver's^ set of instruc- 
tional behaviors -is really an illusion* When examined in terms 
of the assumptions upon which they are based, there are only two 

e 

distinct conceptual types of verbal-pedagogical behavior. 

The first is based on the assumptipn that if students are 
exposed to a task, they will spontaneously develop an intuitive 
understanding of how to' do it. This type (which .we^call 
"spontaneous generatioh") includes behaviors 1-4 abo^e. Let-s, 
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'examine the first one: setting expectancies.^ The pedagogical • 
Strategy is that teachers can help children learn by establishing 
an instructional environment in which learners are/expected to 
use the desired butcome. A recent research eximple of th^s 
verbal-pedagogical instructional behavior is Hansen's (1981) 
question strategy, in which she asjf^ed only inference questions of 
one group on the assumption that, by posing dniy such questions, 
the student is encouraged to learn how to aitswer them. Pearson 
(Note 5) explains that this type of pedago.gical strategy may 
work because "the pattern of questions sinks in." In 

short, students will respond to the teacher's ^ixpectancy "by 
spontaneously" developing, an understanding of h^w to do the 
cognitive processing required., 

A similar belief is reflected in the secoAd verbal-pedagogical 
behavior; in which the 'teacher gives procedura). directions for 
doing the directed practice. The pedagogical 
the student, if given clear directions for do^r 
learn how to do it. A recent example in reading instructional 
< research is jth^'-N^^fretrtions given to the subjetts in the Carver ^ 

artd Hoff man : (1981) study of *^omputer-affeslsted! instruction of 

« • / . * • 

fluency. Again, the expectation is that the-' directions and tHe 

subsequent directed practice will spontaneously produte in 

the ^tudeQj: an understanding of How to process the desired outcome. 

The third example* of teacher* "verbal-pedagogical" instructional 

behavior is^ monitoring with corrective 'feedback. »Here, the teacher 



strategy is that 
ng* the. task, will 
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'monitors pupil responses to prj^ctice and supplies correctives 
when errors are made. .This version of verbal-pedagogical behavior 
is cited by Cohen and Stover (1981X in their study of comprehension 
of math story problems, by Hodges (1980) in her critique of * 
Durkin and by Heap (Note 2) in his critique 9f Durkin. It is 

' also the typ.e of instruction that Allington (1980) expects when 

he studies teacher interruption .behavior and that Hoffman, 

O'NeaT and Baker (Note 6) expect when studying teacher feedback 

to miscues. The pedagogical strategy is that teachers can help 

children learn if, after errors are made, corrections are provided* 

While much depends here upon how corrections are provided (with 

the scarcity of such descriptive information being one of the' 

major frustrations in understanding instruction) , the assumption 

frequently seems to be that, if one is corrected enough times, 

the understanding of how to do the task will spontaneously 

appear. k , 

The final example of ''spontaneous generation" is modeling. * 

Here, the teacher demonstrates the desired response for pupils 

prior to directed practice. The pedagogical strategy is that the 

teacher can help the student learn'by having the student fo^llow 

his/her example. Such modeling is empliasized in Gamine and 

• Silbert (1979) ^nd iti Hansen's (1981) strategy treatment in which 

i 

she modeled the inferencing response using a weaving analogy. ' ' 
Such modeling, however, demonstrates only the response* ; jLt 

7 * 

neither demonstrates the cognitive processing , employed nor 
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illuminates^ how d.ne arrives at the Response. Like the other 
"spontaneous generation" examples, the .assumption is that both the 
desired response and an intjitive understaijding of how to do the 
'required pr6cessing will be achieved spontaneously by vi^ue 
of repeated exposure to the task as it is modeled and respondeti^ , 
to during directea practice. 



Only one- verbal-pedagogical teacher behavior stands in 



contrastT^P? "spontaneous generation." It is teacher explanation 
behavior.^ Based on the as^sumption that teachers should verbally* 
explain^ to students not only wha*t the-' correct response is but ^ 

V . .. ■ ^ * • 

also the processings involved, ' this type of verbal-pedagogical 
teacher behavior focuses on (1) identifying the cognitive ' 
processing that xeaders use when successfully completing the 
tadk and (2) explicitly explaining to students hol^ to do such 
processing when reading. Such -yerbal-pedagogical behavior 
reflects a Belief that, because la\iguage is a system of conventi'bns 
and principles that we all share (albeit sometimes intuitively and 
unconsciously) , students who do not spontaneously grasp these 
conventions and principles should be made aware of them thtough 
explicit explanation. Examples of various approaches to teacher, 
explanation behavior 'follow., , ^ * ~ » 

Category 8 . Although most of the instruction, in reading 
instruq^tional research reflects the "spontaneous generation^' type ^ 
of. verbal-pedagogical behavior, recently , this situation has 
changed, and\^rea examples of teacher explanation »can now be ^ 
pravided. * < * 



t 

The work of Brown atid her "^^^^^gu^^tigsf X at the Center • , 

for the Study, of Reading at the University of Illinois has been ^ 
the most influential in stimulating'%ntere'^^in te^Kfher . • ' . \ 

explanation. They have conducted research of ^nstrup'ti-^ * 
^employing metacognitive strategies. Student^ are inade consciously^ 
aware of their own mental processing ^so tl^at they* can make sense 
out of the task* and monitor their own thinking. ""As" Brown (f976) ' ^ 
States, it is a process , of "externalizing an^'jLnternal mental event."* 
. The processing is deliberately and explicitly brgught to the surface 
in an attemp^ to make students consciously aw^rev^f how they learn 
• .*».and how they know they know. Tt is startingly different from 

"spontaneous^ generation" behavior because it does' not assume .that 

*• 

all ^children learn as a result of repeated expQsiire to the » ^ f 

task but, rather, that some profit from explanations that make ' 
explicit the processes of reading and thinking. . * - 

Graves (Note 7), working on the teaching -^of vocabulary meaning . ^ 
at the University of Minnesota, also emphasizes teacher explanation 
• behavior. When teaching pr;e£ijces, for ins(tagfi^^e, he emphasizes the 
importance, of bringiTng to awareness t*he thinking processes the, 



student uses v(hen dealing with an unknown pre,f i':^ed word . He 
accomplishes this by makin-g'^stucjents xonscious of both- the 



facts about prefixes (the conventions and principles^ that 
* govern their use) and the strategics *f or using' prefixes • (the 
mental processing one uses when unlocking prefixed wgrd^) . He 
uses rehearsals as a means for making the thinking process 
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explicit, .thereby going beyond simple demonstratidn or other 

I 

" *, ► * • 

forms of ^-Vspontaneous g^^ratibn// 
♦ * 

We, too, are doing pilot work'On a kind of teacher 
explana^tion behavior. Working within th-e framework of a teacher's 
daily clarssroom practice, we provide four patterns to be used 
immediately preceding directed comprehei\sion prac^ce. When 
taken together, these^ patterns constitute a ^leacher explanation. 
In the first pattern, the teacher explicitly ^ta-tes- the purpose 
of^ the lesson, why it is important and the convention or principle 
to be employed; in the se'^^ond, he/she models the thinking 
involved in completing the task with the :^ntention of externalising 
the internal processes employed; in the third, he/she provides 
students with a series of assisted steps that are gradually red*uced 
until the child can do the task alone; and, finally, the teacher 
checks to make sure that ^fce students^ iare consciously aware of what 
has been taught, why it is useful and'the secret to being" able t^ 
do it successfully. The intent is not only to teach* students to"* 
get the right answer but also to make them j?on§ciously *awara of 
what they, are doing, how they are doing it and Ijow they know they 
have done it successfully. ' * * , , * 

Summary . Given that the teaclfer's ability to sdy heJLpful , 

things* to students is an important instructional behavior, two 
approaches seem to prevail-; TJierjone that dominates reading ' 
instructional research — labeled here as "Spontaneous generation" — 
is based on ^ the belief that the key to learning is implicit in the 
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' act of completing the -task and phat, therefor^, 'teachers carj be 
most helpful by exposing students to the task in Various ways. 
The Second — teacher explanation — a;5sume5 that some students ^ 
will not be'sensitive such in\plicit cues and tTiat teachers 
must make explicit for them the pfaces&ihg that undergirds t^e ' 
task'.*^ Clearly, these are two .Conceptually di^fer^t ways to think 
about reading comprehensic/n instruction/ 



Conclusion ^ 

It is difficult feverf in the best of times^ to de^gn 
rigorous res^arcy studies, ^o- communicate^with colleagues about 
sjifch wprk,'and^to rfeport findings^ ways that inform practice. 
When the objec^ of .s^tud^/^a^^^a^ com^ex as' instrucjApn, the 
problems^ some/imes^ become .nightmarish^ mis-communica,tion becomes 
^cpmmon,^arnd progress is sloweX^ 

In such sit;uatiojis, it^^^ji-uften helpful to 'analyze^ the 

r 

phenomenon in terms of ca»tfegories' and to. e^ajnine- the distiiictions 

/" , . 

between' and /within categories. Our analysis of instractipn* - " - 

suggests three sub-sets of such categories: first, distinctiohs 

about ^ihs-s^efi^^ition of instrucff?ion, the source of reading materials, 



a^^^^he teacher's role in bringing students •an(J materials together; 

second, distinctions about the^^le of ^pr^ctice and the teacher's 

" • * • ' * ' • " 

instructional behavioi;^ during practice; and, third, tfTie' teacher ' s 

verbal-pedagogical strategies for helping students learrif^ By 

thinking in terms of these categories, we have determined how our 
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own research on teacher Explanation behavior ' fits in with other 
current studifes of reading instruction. This insight alone 
has made this analysis worthwhile, * • 

However, /three broader benefits exist. First, this 
analysis reveals the totality of the reading instruction 
phenomenon. Up to now, research efforts in' this area have 
been mucli .lilce the story about the blind men and the elephant. 
Each researcher has ^researched his/her own version of 
instruction (the ear or the trunk or the leg) and each 
describe^ inst-ifuction in terms of this limited perception. 
In contrast, this' analysis by categories provi^s a .glimpse* 
of the instructional gestelt, and helps us place individual ' ' 
studied within this gestalt. 

Second, this analysis helps us know what we are getting 
smarter about. For^ instance, we are getting smarter about 
textbook-bound and designed reading*, instruction (direct 
instruction), but we are not learnings much about other modes ' 
of instruction. Within the textboo^k-bound and designed mode, 
we know much about teacher behavior s^ for organizing instruction 
and for operating within the classroom social system, but we 
know less about the teacher's verbal-pedagogical behavior, 

^Finally, this -anstl'ysis helps us understand related, issues^. 
The debate about instructional decision-making in reading is 
illustrative (Borko, Shavalson, &^Stern, 1981; Duffy, in press) 
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From the perspective of the analysis reported here, the issue 
is not whether teachers make instructional ^decisions or not; 
instead; it is that one's expectations about what constitutes 
instructional decision-making varies greatly depending upon 
one's referrent for "ins't ruction." For instance, teachers 
employing textbook-abound and designed modes of instruction 
are cle^ly required to 'do a different kind of decision-making 
than teachers employing a textbook-free and reactive mode of 
instruction. Similarly, teachers following a script do a 
different kind of decision-making than teachers using a standard 
basal • Finally, teachers whose verbal-pedagogical behavior 
is of the "spontaneous generation" type make different types - ^ 
of instructional decisions thah teachers whose instruction 
attempts to provide metacognitive explanation. • 

There are multiple benefits of sucli conceptual analyses 
of the instruction in reading instructional research. In a word, 
6owever, the benefit is clarity of communication. Researchers 
are better able to talk to each oth^r about their work and teachers 
and teacher educatqrs understand better how the research informs 
practice. 

The task is not. done, however. If researchers are to 
become truly^ precise in the design of reading instructional 
research, we 'must ultimately possess a "grammar' of instruction." 
We hope this paper is a step towarSPiachieving this goal. 
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